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COMPETITION: 
OR WORSE? 


In our ready acceptance of clichés we gra-p at 
words, phrases, and ideas often only because of con- 
stant repetition, accepting them without a thought. 
One of these is the word, “competition.” 
analyze this idea soon it will bury us under its sub- 
stanceless fluff and its dangerous angular rocks. 


Unless we 


There are at least three major kinds of activity in 
which competition appears to be at least the key 
The clearest of these is in the realm of 
sports. Though competition may have different mean 
ings in sports, the thought of sports without the con- 
cept of competition is difficult to attain. The most 
significant of the three emphasized uses of the idea 


thought. 


of competition is in business. Thousands of speeches 
attest to the frequency with which the idea appears 
that competition is essential to activity and progress. 
A third major field, often overlooked because the com- 
ing generation is developing rather than participating, 
is in education, in which honors, grades, keys, and 
even survival are often looked upon as goals in com- 
petitive effort. 

I propose that our attitude toward competition be 
analyzed, not so much toward a conelusion as toward 
understanding. We do not have to accept or reject 
the British idea of competition in sports, but it will 


FOR BETTER ve 


MAX S. MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL 
CENTER, SAN FRANCISCO 
It is not 
necessary to conclude in favor of all or no govern- 
mental ownership and competition with business, but 


be well if we examine and understand it. 


we have to weigh individual problems, and unless we 
weigh the meaning of governmental competition we 
become stooges who accept a thought and catchword 
blindly and take sides on false grounds. 


’ 


Nor do we 
- to become controversial over “progressive” and 
traditic ducation in order to seek the real mean- 
ings of competition in schoolrooms. 

In sports competition normally means that a person 
or a team in some physical feat tries under the same 
rules to outdo other persons or another team. Whether 
or not chess is a sport is mere wise-cracking, and dis- 
traction by such quibbles will not affect our points. 
By British standards “the game is the thing,” yet the 
spirit when a British sportsman throws himself into 
By the 
same token groups are sometimes accused of feeling 


the game is certainly in its sense competitive. 


that “victory is all,” implying that members of these 
groups relax in effort when victory is in sight or that 
they on occasion resort to evasion of rules or poor 
American sports 
a good play but 
they pay off on the score,” and I can imagine a British 


sportsmanship to gain a victory. 
announcers often remark, “It was 
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announcer saying “The score is of no consequence 
when the team plays with such spirit.” 

This is the orthodox place of competition in sports. 
Sports are in a sense merely formal competitions done 
for their own sake. Now let us look again, objectively 
and analytically. 

The real competition in sports is against nature, 
not against another person or team. The batter ac- 
complishes the theoretically impossible task of hitting 
a sphere with a cylindrical object, directing it with 
high precision in spite of a pitcher who spins the ball, 
curves it, puts it in the worst possible position per- 
mitted by the rules, and, by speed, puts a maximum 
burden on eye, reflexes, and judgment. The objective 
of the runner of races is the 9.4-second hundred or the 
16-second quarter mile. The golfer takes along an 
“opponent,” but his real objective is to hit the ball 
where he wants it to go. 

We can view competition as a struggle against op- 
ponents or as an opposition of might and skill to 
obstacles. In a sense this skill is “matehed” against 
that of the opponent, but that is a quibbling effort to 
There are 


avoid the truth. Try climbing a mountain. 


companions and guides and each reaches the goal; the 


sport is in the physical aecomplishment. 

The game is the thing and here is the erux of the 
matter. 
cult objective is only a social distortion of the true 


Victory over persons instead of over a diffi- 
story. The gambler does not care who wins so long 
as he guesses correetly. The fish is a fisherman’s oppo- 
nent. The other runner is a yardstick, more tangible 
than the true opponent, time on a stopwatch. With a 
obstacle to be overcome is 


team or a wrestler the 


literally the other team or wrestler, but personal 
enmity is not the major.factor. The desire to excel 
is potent, but this does not imply that the defeat of 
other persons IS a prime motive. 

Clearly our case rests on the legitimacy and reali- 
ties of this desire to excel. Is the goal the game or 
is it vietory? Such experienced authorities as the 
British people, ancient in sports; Alonzo Stagg, over 
sixty years a coach in one of our most rugged games; 
and thousands of sportsmen like fishermen or moun- 
taineers are quick to answer. Mountaineers, for ex- 
ample, tackle a difficult obstacle and get their principal 
thrill in overcoming it. The thrill in the view or in 
doing what not everyone has done is secondary and 
may be nonexistent. But only a despicable ead would 
have the slightest desire to shove down a companion 
or to try to trap “opponents” in a storm, Captain 
Scott in 1912 climbed a sort of planetary mountain to 
the South Pole, coming unexpectedly in second place, 
finding that another had preceded him. Have we for- 
gotten Scott? More probably we have forgotten who 
got there first. Does anyone for a moment think of 
Scott as merely pitting his strength against Amund- 
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sen? It would be an insult. He fought ice, cold, and 


distance. The “first” is incidental, an emotional focal 
point that says that the fates played him a dirty trick, 
which was too bad, but he gets credit for victory in a 
major issue as a sportsman who put up a game effort, 
even though it cost his life, and in that sense he lost 
even the physical competition. Many of the great 
“competitors” of history have been technical losers. 

In business competition is normally taken to mean 
that the existence of others trying to do the same 
thing provides an impetus for work and progress, per- 
haps the impetus, I wonder. Upholders of this thesis 
often say that no one would work if he did not have to. 
The most ardent upholder that I know could be 
stopped only by force, with or without competition. 
He has a vigorous inner compulsion to pit his strength 
against his problems. One of the most respected of 
my acquaintances raises plants and flowers profes- 
sionally. He probably rises by candlelight and has 
flowers on his quilt when and if he sleeps, yet the 
other day he showed me a large magnificent table made 
out of a single redwood burl, made “in my spare time, 
to keep me out of mischief.” The truth is that in busi- 
ness, as in sports, true competition is not in beating 
your neighbor but in increasing your self-respect by 
accomplishment. 

The same factors appear in education. The student 
or school child can view himself as pitched in com- 
petitive battle against his neighbor or against the 
teacher, both necessary if the gold stars of the sehool- 
room are to be gained, or he can pitch his abilities 
against the subject. The competitive flavor is here, 
as it is in sports and in business, perhaps with even 
more emphasis because of parental envy and pride and 
the struggle for survival in a world which too often 
virtually force this ,sort of competitive viewpoint. 
The fact remains that the teacher will be left behind, 
and the success of a classmate is more likely to be 
an aid than a hindrance, leaving as the only legitimate 
competition the matching of abilities to the subject at 
hand. 

In these three phases of life in which competition 
First, there 
Second, the domi- 


enters, common elements can be detected. 
is a competition of sorts in each. 
nant urge to excel is often viewed as victory over other 
persons instead of as victory over the problem offered. 
Third, the real competition is in the struggle with the 
problem itself, the good race, the substantial business, 
Fourth, if 
competition is only between persons, as is frequently 


or the student with a solid understanding. 


implied in the trite use of the term, then there should 
be no competition. This is the Utopian conclusion of 
the group who would take “competition” out of the 
dictionary as they would remove “profit,” and for 
much the same unanalyzed reasons. The conclusion is 
not in itself wrong; but it is a viewpoint and not the 
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viewpoint. It is wrong as long as it is a conclusion, 

Now we can analyze the disasters which come from 
misunderstandings of competition and the competitive 
spirit. To deny the existence of the competitive spirit 
is impractical; to uphold competition as meaning vie- 
tory over the other fellow is pernicious. This is not 
the first time that a middle path has appeared to be 
the path of optimal outlook instead of the path of 
mediocrity, as is charged by those who like extremes. 
However, our present goal is still to find a better un- 
derstanding, not a conclusion. 

In sports the goal of personal victory rather than 
personal accomplishment has bred a vicious viewpoint. 
It has been charged to professionalism, gambling, 
country, and personal or national enemies, but sports- 
manship or lack of it comes from the heart and mind, 
not from any alliance. That victory is often allied to 
sash is true, but the real spirit in sport remains in the 
match: Skill vs. Problem. Examine the status of the 
pitcher who sells his team short to win personal vie- 
tories on the chart, the fighter who coasts rather than 
strives, or the player who stoops so low that he tries to 
keep a score at a gambler’s chosen level. To put up a 
good game is the thing; to force others into inferior 
positions is secondary. 

The other extreme, to say there is no competition, 
rules sports out entirely, an impracticable answer. 
Man’s nature demands that he shall try to jump, run, 
fight, and struggle up mountains. It gives him a 
desire to excel, too, but vietory for one is a loss for 
others. Sportsmanship is a quality difficult to de- 
seribe, but it is quickly felt by players and seen 
“Kill the um- 


, 


and heard in reactions of spectators. 
pire” is part of the “victory-is-the-thing” spirit; 
“Never mind that, old boy; it only takes one to hit 
it” is part of the spirit of “the game is the thing.” 
Big colleges have been known for their ‘“kill-the-other- 
fellow” spirit, publicly demonstrated, and thus for 
their lack of sportsmanship. The best simple answer 
is probably: Boost and try; don’t knock or ery. With 
fishing or mountaineering, sportsmanship is clearer. 
Fisherman purposely introduce all sorts of difficulties 
to make the game harder and give the fish a sporting 
chance, as they claim, at least emphasizing the per- 
sonal effort to overcome an impersonal obstacle. 


Mountains take care of themselves; but read the argu- 


ments about whether or not the use of oxygen is 
legitimate in trying to climb Mt. Everest to see what 
sportsmanship means and where competition really 
lies. 

In business, which, generically, includes polities, we 
see the worst side of competition interpreted in terms 
of personal opponents instead of impersonal chal- 
lenges to accomplishment. Countless meetings and 
books openly advise tactics to outwit, trick, and beat 
the other fellow, falsely making friends so that 
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strategy can be used to sway them. This is accepted 
as proper by thousands of men and women in business, 
polities, and society, and thousands more shrug and 
say that, though it is wrong, they cannot do much 
about it. To convince the populace that you have a 
good mousetrap, though it may be false, is given more 
acclaim than is gained by making a good mousetrap. 
It is more admirable, if we believe some men in busi- 
hess or politics, to convince a man that he needs some- 
thing he does not need than it is to produce something 
he does not have and does need. This condemnation 
merely scratches the surface of the evils, which carry , 
right on into legal and illegal “rackets,” often hardly 
distinguishable. Are all these 
Should we spoil the very mean- 
ing by permitting this distortion so blindly? 


They are well known. 
evils “competition” ? 


The fact remains that the proper social competition 
is not with the personal element, except perhaps de- 
fensively against those who do so compete (a street 
fight or war is a crime or defense against it, not a 
competition), but with the problems. I know fairly 
The handiest I 
avoid because it is basically unaccommodating: take 


well three places selling stationery. 


it or leave it. The biggest I avoid, except when needed, 
because clearly it makes no difference to it whether I 
enter or not: they only keep score. The middle one 
I use, because the owner does care, is trying his best 
to be of service, and is filling his niche. The prin- 
ciple of Marshall Field, eare and service, was designed 
to meet a problem, not crowd out someone else, and 
The man with the 


better mousetrap may want to get ahead, but his yzoal 


it successfully meets a situation. 


is to provide a better mousetrap. The spirit of sports- 
manship prevails in a great deal of business and 
even occasionally in politics. In business the numer- 
ous and flagrant results of personal victory-at-any- 
price competition are serious, and a better understand- 
ing of the true meaning of competition can help. 
Again the opposite extreme, no competition, is 
patently impracticable. No competition in this ease 
Redue- 


tion to zero in competition has led to bureaueratie out- 


means monopoly or government ownership. 
looks and political and personal greeds. An argument 
can be started on any corner about the desirable ex- 
tent of government ownership, free of competition, but 
few today, even among those who do hold it to be 
ideal, regard it as attainable. Optimists say man is 
not ready for it; others say he never will be. Few 
claim that we ean eliminate both the urge to excel 
over our fellow man and the urge to meet and solve 
problems. 

Finally, tragically and, if bromidie rather than un- 
derstanding concepts of competition carry over from 
childhood to adult activities, dangerously, we find a 
clear problem of competition in classrooms. There is 


a false note. Competition with fellow students and 
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teachers is forced under the guise of the only proper 
competition, the use of talents in an effort to under- 
stand the subject. Ideally, the teacher guides to this 
understanding. Ideally, competition against fellow 
students is no more than acknowledgment that stu- 
dents or children differ in their talents and in their 
efforts. 

These ideals do not stand up, for the whole system 
is geared to gold stars, grades, units, points, honors, 
and scholarships, not to mention the promotions, rank- 
ings, favored recommendations, and opportunities for 


graduate training which carry real weight in the fu- 
tures of participants. Of necessity, these schemes call 
for measurement by a uniform standard, and each of 
them demands that some person do the measuring. 
The legitimate competition, student vs. subject, is 
penalized by an artificial struggle for competitive 
baubles. The medal is not only more important than 
the race; it goes to a chosen winner who is often not 
the winner and denies rewards to those who do need 
and earn them. 

Let Casey Stengel rate each of his New York 
Yankees daily in terms of what he called team co- 
operation, general pep, and baseball knowledge; and 
at that Casey would come closer than most teachers. 
Let the goal be pleasing Casey by playing ball instead 
of playing ball, which will please Casey, and the dis- 
tinetion may be clearer, if you like baseball. Pleasing 
the teacher and beating the fellow student produce the 
grades; unfortunately this is far from synonymous 
with attaining an understanding of the subject. The 
use of unreal rewards trains students in the fine art 
of collusion and erime, not in a reasoned degree of 
social charity, while education becomes only a figure- 
head in the process. It is indeed fortunate that no 
generation ever suecessfully defeated its successor. 

Furthermore, in our social structure personal com- 
petition of this sort is improper. Each unit must 
survive, if it uses reasonable effort and has reasonable 
ability. A league with one team or a business which 
stifles three quarters of its community is not aeccept- 
able. A student who cannot attain a niche in the com- 
munity is not being helped by an expensive educational 


system not geared to or intended for special aid to 


Shorter Papers. 
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the few to whom teachers decide to grant privileges. 

At the other extreme, to eliminate competition from 
schools, as is tried under “progressive” education, is 
sad indeed. Under this principle there is no com- 
petition, and each child does as he pleases. Discipline 
of mind and minding of disciplines go by the board 
while bemused adults try not to distract the dear chil- 
dren who are thus allowed to grow like vegetables. 
Surely in the classroom, if anywhere, the idea of vic- 
tory over classmate and teacher or the ideal of com- 
petition-free “progressive” education have impracti- 
cable qualities. A case can be made for either, but 
no case is any good if it is just a technical victory, 
gained without playing the game. 

An analysis of “competition” leads us to a better 
understanding of its place. Victory at any cost, cut- 
throat competition in business or polities, or pleasing 
the teacher can all be upheld under the rules of argu- 
ment. The other extreme, elimination of the mere 
thought of competition, would certainly have points 
of convenience. There is no ironclad conclusion, but 
there is a practical conclusion based on an under- 
standing of the meaning of competition. 

It is possible to attain stature in appreciation of 
sportsmanship, to compete with the obstacle and to 
support a player instead of belittling the opponent and 
putting everything on victory over him; this is per- 
fectly consistent with an effort to win. If anything, 
the spirit of proper competition is more urgent than 
a competitive spirit intent only on victory, as any fol- 
lower of sports can testify. In business, ideals of 
fair play, good service, solid products, and proper 
service to the community not only put competition 
on a proper plane of living; they are also successful. 
In schools, it is possible to study subjects instead of 
the idiosyneracies of teachers or last year’s examina- 
tion questions, and it is possible for teachers to teach 
students instead of subjects. The process is tremen- 
dously facilitated by discarding the artificial goals, 
the gold stars and grades, but it is the right spirit 
and understanding of the meaning of competition 
rather than the system that is at stake. 

May we retain our competitive spirit, but with better 
understanding and true sportsmanship! 





TRAINING BRITISH SOLDIERS FOR 
RETURN TO CIVIL LIFE 


Ronautp W. CLarK 


English Journalist 


Every year 12,000 and 16,000 men in 
Britain’s Armed Forces take one of 600 correspon- 


dence courses through which they can qualify in ecer- 


between 


tain cases up to university intermediate standard (ap- 


proximately equivalent to sophomore year in college) 
or comparable standards in a trade or craft. Every 
year thousands of national servicemen (draftees) take 
educational examinations direetly governing their pro- 
motion. And, every week, the regimental educational 
officer of every unit in the army receives a “talking 
brief” which he uses as the basis for an hour’s diseus- 
sion by the men on eurrent affairs. 

Those are only three indications of the care now 
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being taken to give first-class educational training to 
every national serviceman who needs it and, of course, 
to “regulars” also. 

The compulsory general-education program leading 
to examinations for army certificates of education is 
military in content and outlook, and the time set aside 
for this education is devoted to subjects which assist 
the soldier in increasing his efficiency as a soldier. 
Thus, to teach subjects such as English or mathematics, 
the ordinary classroom instruction-is forsaken and 
methods are employed which make use of military 
situations that are familiar to the soldier and of in- 
terest to him. The effect of adding this general edu- 
cation to the fine military training he gets is to make 
him a better soldier and a better citizen when he re- 
turns to civilian life. 

Beyond the stage of compulsory general education, 
the regular or national serviceman may, if he wishes, 
take advantage of facilities for individual education 
He 


may wish to join a cultural group, in art or drama, 


comparable with those available in civilian life. 
for example, or to pursue vocational studies and so 
improve his army or civilian prospects. 

The work of the Army Educational Corps, under 
the Director of Army Edueation, Brigadier W. S. 
Beddall, falls into three main categories. There is, 
first, preliminary education for those men who have 
not reached a certain standard on joining the army; 
there is general education, applicable to the majority 
of men; and there is individual education for those 
seeking cultural group interests or intending to im- 
prove their qualifications for the army or civilian life. 

General education is itself divided into three grades, 
each of which is directly linked to the chances of pro- 
motion. 
third-class army certificate of education before he is 


In general, a recruit must have gained his 


promoted to corporal, his second-class certificate be- 
fore he becomes a sergeant, and his first-class before he 
becomes a warrant-officer. 

are the 
subjects in which a man is examined for the third 


English, mathematics, and general studies 


class, and to these map reading is added for second- 
class certificates. These examinations are compulsory, 
and though that for the first-class certificate—in which 
there are five subjects, two chosen by the men them- 
selves from a list of 22—is optional, thousands take 
it every year. 

Facilities for individual study are extensive, are 


Reborts. 
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available to everyone who has gained the first-class cer- 
tificate, and cover instruction up to university inter- 
mediate or even higher standard for many of the hun- 
dreds of subjects which vary from law to pottery work 
and from dentistry to musical appreciation. 

The Central Committee for Adult Education in the 
Forces includes representatives of all three services, 
the universities, local government education authori- 
ties, Workers’ Education Association, Ministry of Edu- 
eation, Scottish The 
committee ¢o-ordinates the assistance arranged by uni- 


and Education Department. 


versity committees in the form of classes, lectures, and 


tutorial assistance. Devoted almost exclusively to in- 
dividual education, they offer part-time courses at 
this level for the regular or national serviceman, with 
full-time resettlement for the former. If 


these are not available, a man may be attached to a 


courses 


civilian firm for similar prerelease training. In the 
Rhine Army recently nearly 100 officers and men were 
taking their degrees, and nearly double that number 
were taking their university intermediate examina- 
tions. 

The mechanies of army education, which is today 
playing such an important part in raising the educa- 
tional standards of men in their early twenties, begin 
at unit level with the Unit Education Center, the Unit 
Library, and the Unit Education Officer, who super- 
vises the individual problems of the men for whom 
he is responsible. 

Higher up, there are the Army Education Centers, 
of which 80 have been authorized, roughly half the 
number in Britain, and at which men can take commer- 
These are used 
by thousands of men every week. Where no Army 
Education Center is conveniently available in Britain, 
men are sent to local technical colleges and both their 


cial, academic, or technical courses. 


fees and fares are paid by the army. Any serviceman 
may obtain any textbook available in Britain. 

Above the Army Education Centers are the Higher 
Education Centers, at Catterick, Aldershot, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and in the Rhine Army, each center hav- 
ing some 100 students at a time, and each dealing 
with some 3,000 officers and men annually. Devoted 
almost exclusively to individual education, they stress 
resettlement—just one part of the army’s endeavor to 
see that on demobilization a man is qualified to take 
up his chosen career. Training is available in virtu- 
ally any profession, trade, or craft a man may select. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION IN 


A. G. WirtH 
Brooklyn College 


ECUADOR 


THE author has recently returned from Eeuador 
where he was a member of a technical-assistance mis- 


sion of Uneseo—ILO. During his ten months of work 
in the country he devoted particular attention to prob- 
lems in the field of secondary education. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe, in brief, 


some of the principal characteristics and problems of 
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secondary education together with tentative proposals 
for change which emerged in recent co-operative work 
between the international mission and the government 
of Ecuador. 

By way of preface it is necessary to point out that 
as a result of the growing impact of technology on the 
national life and wider contact with other nations 
through active participation in international organiza- 
tions, Ecuador’s relative isolation is disappearing, and 
she stands on the threshold of an era which will bring 
major changes in all aspects of the national life. 
There are a ferment of ideas and activity, a hunger for 
new knowledge and skills, a great deal of self-criti- 
cism, and stirring debates as to the directions in which 
policies should move. It is inevitable that a serious 
re-examination of the purposes and practices of the 
nation’s educational system should be in progress 
under such conditions. 

The term secondary education in Ecuador refers to 
the six years of study after the sixth year in the ele- 
mentary school. These schools are divided into two 


broad categories: (1) Those granting a leaving di- 
ploma which may lead to further study in the univer- 
sities, e.g., secondary schools of modern humanities, 
classical secondary schools, and the urban normal 
schools; and (2) voeational schools of various types 
the 


schools of arts and eraf'ts, rural normal schools, and 


such as technical schools, commercial schools, 
agricultural schools, 

The secondary schools of modern humanities (cole- 
gios contain more than 
half of the 27,190 students? at this level and in gen- 


eral furnish the basie pattern for the others; there- 


de humanidades modernas) 


fore, most generalizations in this brief article will 
refer to them. 

Legally secondary education with school materials 
is free to all qualifying students. Actually 50 per 
cent of Ecuador’s children are without formal school- 
ing of any type and only 15 per cent of the youth 
between 12 and 18 years of age are in any of the see- 
ondary schools, Of the 15,856 pupils in the high 
schools of modern humanities, 10,216 are in the gov- 
ernment publie schools, while 3,726 are in establish- 
ments of the Roman Catholie Church, which maintains 
the bulk of the private schools of the country. 

The entire system of publie education is centrally 
administered from the Ministry of Education in Quito. 
All secondary schools, public and private, are required 
to operate within the framework prescribed by the 
National Organie Law of Education and the ampli- 
fications of this law as set forth in official regulating 
plans and programs of edueation issued by the 
ministry. 

1 Figures in this section are based on the Minister of 
Edueation’s Annual Report for 1951. 
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Provincial directors of education and the rectors or 
principals of the secondary schools receive their ap- 
pointments from the Ministry of Education. It is an 
unfortunate fact that personnel in these positions 
sometimes have been subject to dismissal on primarily 
political grounds as changes in the political complexion 
of the Ministry of Edueation takes place. 

The curriculum.—The Organie Law of Secondary 
Education now stipulates that the course of study 
should be the same for all students of the colegios de 
humanidades modernas for the entire six-year pro- 
gram, except that in the sixth year pupils are per- 
mitted to choose electives from the three following 
areas: (1) literature and philosophy, (2) physies and 
mathematics, (3) chemical and biological sciences. 

The 


courses in Spanish, history, geography, English or 


curriculum is centered upon sequences of 
French, social and civie edueation, mathematics, bio- 
logical sciences, physics, chemistry, philosophy, phys- 
ical education, music, drawing, and manual arts (al- 
most never taught because of lack of equipment). 

In general, boys and girls attend separate secondary 
schools. The course of studies for the girls with the 
exception of a few courses in “homemaking” is the 
same as the program followed by the boys. 

The law states that the colegios should provide pro- 
grams to promote the all-round development of ado- 
lescent boys and girls and to equip them with knowl- 
edge and skills which will enable them to give useful 
service to their community and their country as well 
as to provide university preparatory training. In 
practice, the secondary-school program and methods 
have been determined largely by the content of the 
traditional college preparatory subjects and a psy- 
chology of learning which held that the main function 
of teaching is to secure a mastery of the content of 
these courses. This, in spite of the fact that fewer 
than a fourth of the secondary-school pupils enter 
the universities. 

The teachers.—A very serious situation is the lack 
of well-trained, full-time staffs of professional teach- 
ers for the individual colegios. The problem is a com- 
(a) 
cannot support himself or his family with any degree 
of decency on the $30.00 to $60.00 monthly income 
(b) It 
is the practice for teachers to teach no more than 
They often 


lex one. Salaries are so low that a teacher 
P 


which he receives for one teaching position. 


10 or 12 hours a week in one colegio. 
leave the school immediately after classes in order to 


work at other jobs. Many lawyers, doctors, and engi- 


neers supplement their professional incomes by teach- 


ing a few classes in the colegios. In short, many 
colegios, particularly in the larger cities, do not have 
full-time teaching staffs. There is merely a building 


to which a great number of people come in the course 
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of a day to teach for a short time and then leave, 
(ec) Aceording to the 1951 Annual Report of the 
Minister of Education, over 50 per cent of the teach- 
ers of the colegios have no degree other than the high- 
school diploma, and 6.2 per cent have not even met the 
official requirement of having graduated from the high 
schools themselves. 

Proposals for reform inevitably include provisions 
for the elimination of a considerable number of part- 
time personnel who are using the colegios merely as 
a means of supplementing their incomes. Such meas- 
ures are politically dangerous, as influential people in 
the community fall into this part-time category and 
would exert great pressure to prevent a change in the 
system. Until this problem is tackled in a courageous 
and thoroughgoing fashion, however, most of the 
recommendations for changes in program and methods 
will remain merely paper changes, while the kind of 
education actually received by the boys and girls will 
remain the same as always. 

Methods of teaching.—Generalizations about meth- 
ods of teaching need to be prefaced by a few comments 
on the teaching resources which the teachers have at 
their disposal. 

Ecuador is very poor, as its 1949 budget of $23,- 
000,000 bears witness. In spite of the fact that 17 
per cent of this sum is devoted to education, the lack 
of funds provides an almost insuperable barrier when- 
ever means for improving any aspect of education are 
contemplated. The secondary schools which do exist 
are almost universally in need of major repairs.” 
There are critical shortages of all types of laboratory 
equipment. Very few pupils have textbooks, and the 
school libraries are meagerly and inappropriately sup- 
plied. Library materials which do exist usually are 
poorly used and maintained, as no training programs 
for librarians exist in the country. 

With conditions such as these it is not surprising 
to find deadening methods being employed in many 
of the classrooms. Since it is all to often an edu- 
cation without books, a common pattern is for the 
teacher to dictate a lecture which is carefully copied 
and then studied by the pupils. Memory of the con- 
tent is tested by routine questioning. It is a very rare 
exception to see any exchange of ideas within the 
group. The word of the teacher or the text is au- 
thoritative and final. Devices for promoting an active 
inquiry on the part of the learners are rarely in evi- 
dence. The emphasis is on an uncritical repetition 
of the word, and it is an exception to enter a elass 
where matters of vital concern to the pupil or his com 
munity are being discussed. 

There is much talk in the Eeuadorian literature of 

2 Public-school plants are both rented and publicly 
owned, but the tendency under recent school-building pro- 
grams is to have publit:y owned buildings. 
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the importance of self-discipline, but the actual system 


of maintaining discipline is authoritarian, which does 
not mean that it is always effective even on its own 
terms. In each colegio there exists alongside of the 
teaching staff a system of inspectors who are form- 
ally in charge of discipline and seeing to it that both 
pupils and teachers conduct themselves according to 
the official laws and regulations. Treatment of mis- 
conduct is a matter for the inspector rather than for 
the teacher. This system leads to a type of dualism 
in which the teacher sees himself as the scholar and 
conveyor of knowledge, while the inspector is to attend 
to other aspects of the pupils’ behavior. There is a 
growing realization of the inappropriateness of such 
methods in the edueation of young people who are 
to take their places in one of the few democratic 
countries of the continent. 

Relation of secondary education to the rest of the 
educational system.—There are problems, too, in re- 
spect to the relation of the secondary schools to the 
elementary schools. The quality of education in the 
various primary schools of the country varies widely. 
There is, therefore, a considerable variation in the 
readiness of the children for the secondary program. 
The first-year secondary-school pupil had been ae- 
customed to having one teacher for the whole day in 
the primary school, while in his new school he is con- 
fronted with a different teacher for each course, none 
of whom knows him well. There is no organized pro- 
gram of personal or vocational guidance. 

A look to the future—During the author’s stay in 
the country Ecuadorian educators and members of 
the international mission discussed the possible pro- 
cedures for effecting improvements. The following 
were among the more significant developments: 

1. A serious obstacle in the way of developing sys- 
tematic, long-range plans has resulted from frequent 
changes in the ministers of education due to general 
political instability. In an attempt to establish more 
continuity in educational planning, a proposal for 
the establishment of a National Commission of Edu- 
cation was formulated with subeommissions for pri- 
mary, secondary, technical, and higher education. 
Personnel of these subeommissions would include 
officials of the Ministry of Education, members of the 
Uneseo—ILO Mission, and representative educators 
and citizens from different sections of the country. 
The major funetions of the National Commission 
would be to: (a) clarify the basie aims of the entire 
system of education and its major sections; (b) effect 
better co-ordination between the different levels; (e) 
make changes in plans and programs of study; (d) 
present proposals for changes in the educational law 
to be presented to the National Congress; (e) promote 
widespread thinking about educational problems in 
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which there would be co-operation between nationals 
and members of the international mission. 

This commission was approved and began its work 
at the end of the summer of 1952. The future of the 
commission will depend largely on the attitude of the 
new government of Velasco Ibarra, which came into 
office for a four-year term on September 1, 1952. 

2. One of the first acts of the subeommission for 
secondary education was a proposal for improving 
taff. 


the quality of the teaching This ineluded the 


Require all appointees to 


following elements: (a) 
teach in one school a weekly load of about 24 hours, 
or double the present average, for which salaries would 
be increased proportionately. Experienced teachers 
agreeing to teach aceording to this plan would receive 
(b) A spe- 


cifie program of professional preparation beyond the 


a priority in the making of assignments. 


secondary schools would be required of new appointees 
as soon as the new training program could be estab- 
lished. 

3. Suggestions were made for introducing more 
flexibility into the curriculum and for relating the eon- 
tent to matters of social significance. In place of the 
required uniform curriculum for all pupils, the courses 
of study would be divided into major divisions. One 
would consist of a group of fundamental subjects to 
be required of all pupils, and the second of a group 
of supplementary courses aproved by the Minister of 
The 
sections of the country could be rounded out by sub- 


Education. curriculum of schools in different 
jects taken from this second list according to the needs 


of the community and the resources of the school. 


Events 
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Pupils would be given a greater opportunity to choose 
electives than is the case at present. 

In the light of current realities suggestions for revo- 
lutionary curriculum changes seemed inappropriate. 
A number of suggestions for improvement of exist- 
ing courses were made however: In most cases a re- 
duction in the 


courses was deemed desirable. 


amount of material for the various 


In new teaching guides 
efforts would be made to locate significant needs of 
the community and the young people of relevance to 
each course, and the principal concepts and topics 
of the course would be taught in relation to them. 

4. The 
judged to be the individual school, and suggestions 
were made for more active participation by the teach- 


basic unit for vitalizing instruction was 


ing staff in considering specifie means for improving 
the quality of instruction and the general school pro- 
gram. 

5. A recommendation was made to replace, as soon 
as possible, the present system of inspectors in charge 
of discipline, with an office of guidance responsible 
for developing a program of personal and vocational 
guidance in each colegio. 

6. Steps were taken by the Uneseco—ILO Mission 
to aid the government in the establishment of a min- 
isterial center of audio-visual teaching aids which could 
circulate a variety of teaching materials to the various 
colegios. 

7. A request was made for a Unesco expert in li- 
brary science to begin work in the country during the 
coming year, and Unesco scholarships are to be granted 
to Equadorian nationals for study of library tech- 
niques. 





FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 

THE problem of financing higher education becomes 
more serious each year, mainly because it is impossible 
to anticipate the normal enrollment of students or any 
stabilization of the costs of running a college or uni- 
versity. The attendance of GI’s, weleome and desir- 
able as it must be considered, is somewhat like priming 
the pump, but without any lasting benefits to the 
financial situation of the institutions. Future enroll- 
ments cannot be anticipated, partly because of birth 
rates in the recent past and partly because of ‘uncer- 
tainty of deferment plans and the small number of 
GI's returning at any one time from Korea or military 
service elsewhere. 

Both state and private institutions are affected, and 
it is difficult to determine which of the two groups is 
more seriously concerned. For state institutions, at 
any rate, a clear pieture has been presented in a study 


prepared, under the direction of the Commission on 


Financing High Edueation, by H. K. Allen with the 
collaboration of Richard G. Axt. The study, “State 
Public Finance and State Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States,” discusses the competition 
for the tax dollar between Federal, state, and local 
governments, and within each state the competition for 
appropriations between roads, public welfare, and edu- 
cation. While the study does not make any recom- 
mendations, it is pointed out that appropriations to 
state institutions for higher education could be in- 
creased 50 per cent by an increase of 2 or 3 per cent 
in the tax rate. 

The private or independent institutions must rely 
on contributions from private sources. The pooling 
of effort by forming regional groups to secure funds 
from corporations may produce results, but such sup- 
port will be dependent on the good will and prosperity 
Whether the private benefactor will 
give freely without control or earmarking remains to 


of the donor. 
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be seen and is a point that must be carefully con- 
sidered in order to maintain a balanced reorganization 
of the courses offered by institutions of higher edu- 
cation. There is as much reason to fear control from 
The 
principles of operation in distributing Federal funds 
are known, since in 1950-51 various agencies of the 
Federal Government spent 2.5 billion dollars on edu- 
cation of different kinds. Whether in the long run 
Federal funds would be granted to independent in- 


private sources as from the Federal Government. 


stitutions of higher education for general purposes 
raises a serious issue in view of the long-standing 
opposition to granting Federal aid to nonpublic 
schools. Contributions for the support of independ- 
ent institutions of higher education may be the only 
solution, but it is a solution that must be accepted 
without endangering the independence of the bene- 
ficiaries.—I. L. K. 


REPORTS ON FINANCING HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THE Commission on Financing Higher Education, 
of which John D. Millett has been executive director, 
announces the completion of its investigation. The 
results are published in the following volumes by the 
Columbia University Press: 


‘Nature and Needs of Higher Education’’—the report 
of the commission. 

‘‘Pinancing Higher Education in the United States’’— 
Dr. Millett. 

“*The Development and Scope of Higher Education in 
the United States’’—Richard Hofstadter and C. DeWitt 
Hardy. 

‘*Who Should Go to College’’—Byron 8. Hollinshead. 

‘*State Public Finanee and State Institutions of 
Higher Education in the United States’’—H. K. Allen 
and Richard G. Axt. 

‘*Student Charges and Financing Higher Education’’ 
—Richard H. Ostheimer. 

‘*Government Assistance to Universities in Great Brit- 
ain’’—Harold W. Dodds, Louis M. Hacker, and Lindsay 
Rogers. 

‘*The Federal Government and Financing Higher Edu- 
eation’’—Dr. Axt. 

‘*A Statistical Analysis of the Organization of Higher 
Education in the United States, 1948-1949’’—Dr. Ost- 
heimer. 

‘‘Current Operating Expenditures and Income of 
Higher Education in the United States, 1930, 1940, and 
1950’’—William V. Campbell, Robert J. English, and 
George Lampros. 

‘An Atlas of Higher Education in the United States— 
The Geographical Distribution of Accredited Four-Year 
Colleges, Universities, and Technical Schools in 1950’’— 
Dr. Millett. 


The study, which was sponsored by the Association 


of American Universities and financed by the Rocke- 
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feller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, covered three years of intensive investi- 
gation. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


A CONFERENCE is to be held in the Federal Security 
Agency Building, Washington 25, January 15-16, 
1953, to diseuss “The Role of Foreign Languages in 
American Schools.” The aims of the conference, as 
announced, are to be as follows: 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that America’s 
role of world leadership has created a real need for a 
knowledge of foreign languages by informed American 
citizens. It is apparent that our public schools are not 
as yet providing adequately for this need. 

The purpose of this conference is to inquire whether 
and how foreign-language study can be introduced on an 
elective basis in the country’s elementary schools without 
interfering with the sound educational programs that 
already prevail in them and whether and how such lan- 
guage studies might even contribute to making the ele- 
mentary-school programs richer and more articulate. 


The general conference chairman is Earl J. Me- 
Grath, U. S. Edueation, and the 
secretary, Arthur M. Selvi, professor of education 
and modern languages, Teachers College of Connecti- 
eut (New Britain). The chairman of the Planning 
Committee is Theodore Andersson, director, Master of 
Harold 
Benjamin, director, division of social foundations of 
education, 


Commissioner of 


Arts in Teaching Program, Yale University. 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
(Nashville 4), will preside at all sessions and will 
give the summing-up address. 


THE SEVENTH UNESCO CONFERENCE 

Tue Paris Conference of Unesco, which opened on 
November 12, is expected to evaluate the organiza- 
tion’s progress and chart its program for the next 
two years. It will plan further measures designed 
to pierce the “iron curtains” of ignorance, prejudice, 
and misunderstanding among peoples of all nations. 
Included in the agenda of the 30-day meeting are 
three subjects to which the United States delegation 
will give special emphasis. They are fundamental 
edueation, education for international co-operation, 
and a plan to establish a system of priorities in the 


Uneseo program. 


1. Training centers in fundamental education have been 
established in Mexico and in Egypt, and a world-wide 
system of associated projects is being forged by Uneseo. 
This program concerns itself with more than literacy 
training in the underdeveloped nations. It ineludes 
measures for teaching simple health rules, better farming 
methods, and other practical measures to raise living 


standards. Unesco believes that, until peoples in many 
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areas of the world can be released from literally a day- 
to-day struggle for existence, they will be unable to con- 
tribute thought or effort toward solution of world prob- 
lems. 

2. Education for international co-operation. The po- 
litical and economie arrangements being worked out in 
the United Nations influence, and are, in turn, affeeted 
by reaction of individuals in each of its member nations. 
Unesco seeks to help make the UN’s accomplishments 
more effective by explaining and illustrating the tech- 
niques of world co-operation through schools, mass-com- 
munication media, and cultural outlets. 

Unesco Because Unesco 


3. Priorities for projects. 


covers almost the entire seope of intellectual act.vity, 
the United States recommends that improved means be 
developed to evaluate individual projects in terms of 
their benefit to international co-operation and under- 
standing and to assign priorities to those which promise 


the greatest relative yield. 


THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 
FUND, INC. 

JAMES P. Baxter, 3p, president, Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.), has announced the foundation 
early in November of the New England Colleges Fund, 
Inc., which has as its purpose the soliciting of financial 
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While 
states have similar foundations, this is believed to be 
Dr. Baxter stated in 


support from business and industry. many 
the first regional organization. 
his announcement that business and industrial leaders 
all over the country realize that American companies 
have a large stake in independent, non-tax-supported 
institutions, adding, 

Business organizations recruit many of their future 
Of the scientists in this 
country, an extraordinarily high proportion received their 
The continued ex- 


leaders from such colleges. 


first degrees in liberal-arts colleges. 
istence of these colleges will depend to a considerable 
degree on the extent to which corporations are willing to 
contribute to funds such as this. 


Dr. Baxter is head of the new organization. The 
Very Reverend Francis E. Moriarity, $.S.E., presi- 
dent, St. Michael’s College (Winooski Park, Vt.), is 
a member of the Board of Trustees. The charter 
members of the fund are: Amherst, Bates, Boston, 
Colby, Connecticut, Dartmouth, Emmanuel, Middle- 
bury, Providence, Radcliffe, Regis, St. Anselm, St. 
Michael’s, Smith, Tufts, Wellesley, Wheaton, and 
Williams colleges; the College of the Holy Cross; 
and Brown, Clark, and Fairtield universities. 





Notes amd News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


James Harold Hilton, dean, College of Agriculture, 
State College of Agriculture 
(Raleigh, N. Car.), has been named president, Iowa 
State College (Ames), to sueeeed Charles E. Friley, 


and Engineering 


who will retire, July 1, 1953, after 17 years of service. 


Thomas Arthur Spragens, secretary-treasurer, Fund 
for the Edueation of the Ford 
Foundation, will assume new duties, December 1, as 


Advancement of 


president, Stephens College (Columbia, Mo.), sue- 
ceeding Homer Price Rainey who resigned, June 1. 
Nell Hutchinson, who has been serving as acting presi- 
dent, will continue in this eapacity until Mr. Spragens 
takes office. 


W. Blair Stewart, whose appointment as dean, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
was reported in Scuoo.t aNp Society, April 30, 1949, 
has been named acting president to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to William E. Stevenson. 
Dr. Stevenson has left for India to spend approxi- 
mately three and one-half months under the auspices 
of the Department of State. 


William L. Wheaton, former assistant director of 
alumni and publie relations, Pomona College (Clare- 
mont, Calif.), has been appointed assistant dean of 


admissions and is serving as acting dean during the 
1952-53 academic year. Kenneth G. Beyer, whose 
appointment as direetor of public relations, Whittier 
(Calif.) College, was reported in Scroou AND So- 
cIETY, January 12, has been appointed to the publie- 
relations staff; Morton C. Johnson, has been named 
alumni secretary; and Kenneth E. Overaker, director 
of the News Bureau. Other appointments include: 
assistant professors, Eugene Robert Purpus (Eng- 
lish), Herbert B. Smith (history), Frederick Sontag 
(philosophy), and Lee C. MeDonald (government) ; 
instructors, Frank C. Child and Gerhardt N. Rostvold 

Francis X. Maggipinto {Spanish), 
Helmkamp (chemistry), Jack C. Miller 
pro- 


(economics), 
George K, 

(physics), and Ray Fisher (English) ; 
William Warren 
year) and Fred Eastman (religion, first semester) ; 


visttiny 


Sweet (history, academie 


fessors, 
and lecturer in economies, Ralph W. Lamb. 


John D. Millett, professor of publie administration, 
Columbia University, has been appointed director of 
the university’s newly established Center of Adminis- 
trative Studies. The center will conduct a research 
program and provide a consultant service on adminis- 
trative problems to large-seale public organizations. 
It will also seek to assist graduate research students 
in the area of publie administration by offering them 
concrete employment experience in administrative 
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probleias and making available to them research data 
necessary in the preparation of dissertations. 


Edward Safford Jones, director of personnel re- 
search, the University of Buffalo, will supervise a new 
study of the university's Anticipatory Examination 
Program that is being subsidized through a grant of 
$9,800 by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The purpose of the program is to discover superior 
studens who usually have extra credits from high 
school and can with some additional study and tutor- 
college eredits, thus saving from a 


ing establish 


semester to a full year of academic work. 


Verna A. Carley, who has been in charge of teacher 
education under the Army of Occupation in Japan 
for the past five years, has been appointed professor 
of education, Fordham University. 


Meyer H. Abrams, associate professor of English, 
Cornell University, has been granted leave of absence 
(January—September, 1953) to lecture on English 
poetry in the Royal University of Malta under a 
Fulbright Grant. 


Henry S. Maas, formerly an Army _ psychiatrie 
worker, has been appointed associate professor of 
social welfare, University of California (Berkeley 4). 
Ian Watt, of England, has been named assistant pro- 


fessor of English. 


Maurice T. Iverson, formerly chairman of the de- 
partment of fine arts, State University of New York 
Teachers College (Plattsburg), has been appointed 
to an assistant professorship in the Bureau of Visual 
Extension Division, the University of 
and Robert Burkert has been named 
graphic artist. Thomas J. Aylward, of Milwaukee, 
has been selected by the Ford Foundation to conduct 


Instruction, 
Wiseonsin, 


a research study of the facilities, methods, and scope 
of the adult-education program of the Extension Di- 


vision. 


Alexander Bavelas, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
awarded a grant of $5,500 by the Ford Foundation in 
a program of research in fields related to human be- 
havior that is being conducted by 45 recipients of 
similar grants. Dr. Bavelas will conduct a study of 
the psychology of communieation. 


Lily Ross Taylor, whose retirement as dean, Gradu- 
ate School, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, was reported in 
ScHoo, AND Socrety, April 12, has been given the 
Achievement Award of the American Association of 
University Women in recognition of her contribution 
to the advancement of learning. 


M. M. Chambers, who resigned from the staff of the 
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American Council on Edueation in 1951 to become 
resident proprietor of Lafayette Farms, Mount Ver- 
non (Ohio), has accepted a 90-day assignment as con- 
sultant to the Comparative Education Branch, Office 
FSA. Dr. will return to 


Ohio in February. 


of Edueation, Chambers 


At a recent meeting in Atlantic City, the Society for 
the Study of Social Problems elected the following 


officers: Ernest Watson Burgess, chairman of the de- 


partment of sociology, the University of Chicago, 
president; Alfred MeClung Lee, chairman of the de- 


partment of sociology and anthropology, Brooklyn 
College, president-elect; Arnold M. Rose, assistant 
professor of sociology, the University of Minnesota, 
vice-president; Byron L. Fox, associate professor of 
sociology, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, secretary; and 
James B. McKee, instructor in sociology and anthro- 
pology, Oberlin (Ohio) College, treasurer. Members 
of the Exeeutive Committee are: Ray H. Abrams, 
assistant professor of sociology, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Reinhard Bendix, associate professor of 
sociology, University of California (Berkeley) ; Jessie 
3ernard, professor of sociology, the Pennsylvania 
State College; Stanley H. Chapman, leeturer (part 
time), University of Bridgeport Hertha 
Kraus, Carola Woerishoffer Associate Professor of 
Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College; Harry Walter 


(Conn.); 


Roberts, head of the department of sociology, Vir- 
ginia State College (Petersburg); George Simpson, 
lecturer in economic sociology, Brooklyn College; and 
Florian Znaniecki, retired professor, University of 
Illinois; and the officers of the society. 


T. R. McConnell, chancellor, the University of 
Buffalo, was elected president, Association of Urban 
Universities, at the organization’s 35th annual meet- 
Robert W. Van Houten, 
president, Newark (N. J.) College of Engineering, 


ing in Detroit, Oetober 27. 


was re-elected vice-president; and David D. Henry, 
executive vice-chancellor, New York University, re- 


elected secretary-treasurer. 


Charles Pratt, president, Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 
5), announeed, November 6, his intention to retire as 


soon as a successor can be appointed. 


James C. Dolley, vice-president, the University of 
Dr. 
Dolley will return to the teaching of banking and in- 


Texas, has resigned as of January 31, 1953. 
vestment in the university. 


James W. Mileham, whose appointment as dean, 
Hagerstown (Md.) Junior College, was reported in 
1948, 
signed to accept a post in industrial education in New 


ScHooL.aNpD Society, December 25, has re- 


England. 
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Guy E. Snavely, executive director, Association of 
American Colleges, will retire on June 30, 1953, after 


more than 15 years of service. 


Coming Events 

The 36th annual meeting of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America will be held at Washington Uni- 
versity (Saint Louis), December 30. 
sion 


The first ses- 
Mandelbrojt, 
professor of mathematics, the Rice Institute (Houston 
1, Tex.); John W. Green, associate professor of 


will hear papers by Szolem 


mathematics, University of California (Los Angeles 
24); and Stewart S. Cairns, head of the department 
of mathematics, University of Illinois. The afternoon 
session will hold a symposium under the chairmanship 
of Saunders MacLane, of the University of Chicago, 
with the following participants: Samuel H. Caldwell, 
professor of electrical engineering, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Franz E. Hohn, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, University of Illinois; J. W. 
Buchta, the University of 
Minnesota; and W. L. Duren, Jr., professor of mathe- 
matics, Tulane University (New Orleans 18). 


professor of  physies, 


The first regional conference of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NIA, will be held in New York City, Jan- 
uary 2-3. 


Recent Deaths 


Lawrence Wheeler, director of communications and 
professor of journalism, Indiana University, died, 
November 9, at the age of fifty-five years. Professor 
Wheeler had served the university as director (1944— 
49), Indiana University Foundation, and in the pro- 
fessorship since 1949. 


Mabel H. Taylor, retired head of the department of 
physical education, Hunter College (New York 21), 


died, November 11, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
Miss Taylor had taught (1893-96) in the elementary 


schools of New York City before going to 
College in 1897. She retired in 1937. 


Hunter 


Jessie Hubbell Bancroft, former assistant director of 
physical education in the publie schools of New York 
City, died, November 13, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Miss Bancroft had served as director of physi- 
eal education (1893-1903) in the publie schools of 
Brooklyn, and assistant director of physical education 
(1904-28), New York City schools. was the 
author of a number of books on physieal education, 
including “The Posture of School Children,” “Athletie 


Games,” 


She 


and “School Gymnastics.” 


Frank Stockton Magill, president emeritus, Penn 
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Hall (Chambersburg, Pa.), died, November 14, at the 
age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Hall had served as 

(1904-06), 
acting dean 


teacher of English Purdue University 
(Lafayette, Ind.) ; (1906-07), Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pa.) ; and headmaster (1910- 
26) and president (1926-47), Penn Hall. 


Recent) . /; i; 





BARD, HENRY. ‘‘Teachers and the Community: An 
In-Service Program in Action.’’ Intergroup Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No.7. Pp. 53. The National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 16. 1952. 25 cents. 
e 


BOTWIN, ESTHER. A Treasury of Songs for Little 
Children. Pp. 96. Illustrated by Evelyn Urbanowich. 
Hart Publishing Company, 114 East 32d Street, New 
York 16. 1952. $2.00. 

This features extremely simple piano accompaniments that 


can be played by any mother or child with but a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of music. 


BREMBECK, WINSTON LAMONT, AND WILLIAM 

SMILEY HOWELL. Persuasion: A Means of Social 
Control. Pp. x+488. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
11. 1952. $5.25. 
Today the density of competing persuasion is greater than 
ever pefore, making the study not only necessary for the 
specializing few but also requisite for all who would live 
effectively in modern society. 


BURLINGAME, ROGER. General Billy Mitchell: 
Champion of Air Defense. Pp. ix+212. Illustrated. 
McGraw-Hill Company, New York 36. 1952. $2.40. 
General Mitchell occupies an important place in our _his- 
tory as the American herald of a world revolution. With 
this revolution, war and transport moved into a new di- 
mension. One of the “They Made America Series of 
Biographies.” 


DURLAND, FRANCES CALDWELL. Creative Dramat- 

ics for Children: A Practical Manual for Teachers and 
Leaders. Pp. 181. The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 1952. $1.50, paper; $2.75, cloth. 
The underlying theme of all creative art is the same: to 
offer opportunity for richer living through an integrated 
personality. Dramatics offers an unusually fine field in 
this approach to creative living. 


‘Graduate School of Public Health.’’ Progress Report, 
1948-1952. Pp. 111. The University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13. 1952. 

The Graduate School of Public Health at the university 
is the 10th aceredited school of public health in the United 
States. 


GRAMBS, JEAN D. ‘‘Group Processes in Intergroup 
Education.’’ Intergroup Education Pamphlet No. 6. 
Pp. 82. The National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 1952. 
25 cents. 
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For teachers the impact of the group is particulariy great, 
for, after all, the teacher lives with groups of children and 
works with groups of faculty throughout the working day. 


e 
HAVIGHURST, WALTER. George 
Soldier in the West. Pp. vii+216. Illustrated. Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $2.40. 
Another of the “They Made America Series of Biographies,” 
e 
JACOBSON, PAUL B. (Editor). 
ondary School. Pp. viii +458. 
New York 1]. 1952. $4.75. 


Written for undergraduates who are entering programs of 
teacher education to become high-school teachers. 


Rogers Clark: 


The American Sec- 
Prentice-Hall, Ince., 


e 5 


JUHASZ, WILLIAM. Blueprint for a Red Generation: 
The Philosophy, Methods, and Practices, of Communist 
Education as Imposed on Captive Hungary. Pp. 101. 
Mid-European Studies Center of the National Commit- 
tee for a free Europe, Inc., 110 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 1952. 50 cents; quantity rates. 

Here 
tion of youth, he 
the virulent eut 


is a detailed account of the grade- school militariza- 
substitution of Communism for religion, 
campaign as waged in the school. 


i-ehure) 


e 
KNIGHT, EDGAH W. (Editor). Documentary History 
of Education in the South before 1860: In Five Vol- 
umes, Vol. III. The Rise of the State University. Pp. 
484. ms University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. Car. 1952. $12.50. 
This contains the charters and early minutes of the trus- 
tees and faculties of state universities established in the 
South before 1860 and much more source materials vital 
to educational and social history. 


* 
LEVI, WERNER. 


versity of Minnesota Press, 


Free India in Asia. Pp. 161. Uni- 
Minneapolis 14. 1952. 


This documented study surveys India’s position in the 
whole of Asia and her relations with each of the countries 
in the area, emphasizing developments since it’s independ- 
ence in 1947. 

ae 


McCARTHY, JAMES P. Shady Hill Latin Lessons. Pp. 
20. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1952. $3.75. 
These are the 
Latin classes in the 
20 years. 


result of the author’s work with beginning 
Sth and 9th grades during the past 


MACKEY, CARL L. ‘‘ Planning the School Luneh Pro- 
gram.’’ Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Bulletin No. 1. Vol, X. Pp. iv+46. Illustrated. 
College of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
1952. 50 cents. 

e 

MacMILLAN, DOROTHY LOU. 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service Bulletin 
No. 2. Vol. X. Pp. iii+24. Illustrated. College 
of Education, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 1952. 
50 cents. 

This material is designed to assist schools in planning a 
progressive and forward-looking program in outdoor edu- 
cation, 


**Outdoor Education.’’ 


MANN, HORACE, Annual Reports of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education Covering the Years 1837-1848: 
5. 1838, pp. 79. 1839, pp. 102. 1840, pp. 


1837, pp. 75. 
112. i841, pp. 135. 1842, pp. 160. 1848, pp. 199. 
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1844, pp. 136. 1845, pp. 158. 1846, pp. 254 1847, 

pp. 185. 1848, pp. 155. Hugh Birch- eae Mann 

Fund of the NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washing- 

ton 6, D.C. 1952. $1.00 per copy; $10.00 complete 

set. 

A facsimile edition, reprinted. 
e 


Program Evaluation in Adult Education. Pp. 32. Com- 
mittee on Evaluation, Adult Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

50 cents. 
Copies also available from: Adult Education Association, 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 

® 

SARTON, GEORGE. A History of Science: Ancient 
Science through the Golden Age of Greece. Pp, xxvit+ 
646. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass, 
1952. $10.00. 

How man has explained his world, its history, its beauty, 


its order and disorder, and has achieved control over the 
circumstances of his existence is the subject of this book. 


e 

SONDEL, BESS. Speak Up! A New Approach to 

Communication. Pp. 148, The University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago 37. 1952 

The 3d edition. The emphasis throughout this syllabus 

is on speaking and listening. 

o 
‘*State Administrative Organi- 
zation in West Virginia.’’ Bureau of Government 
Research Publication No. 7. Pp. xxi+148- West 
Virginia University, Morgantown. 1952. 
This study is an effort to sketch the broad pattern of the 
state administrative system in West Virginia and to point 


out some of the principal deficiencies and weaknesses in 
the structural machinery. 


STURM, ALBERT L. 


TABA, HILDA, ELIZABETH HALL BRADY, AND 
JOHN T. ROBINSON. Intergroup Education in Pub- 
lic Schools. Pp. xii+337. American Council on Edu- 

cation, Washington 6, D.C. 1952. $4.00. 

E xperimental programs sponsored by the project in inter- 
xroup education in co-operating schools: theory, practice, 
and inservice education. 


THOMAS, LEO M. (Prepared by). ‘‘A Handbook of 

Desirable Policies and Practices of Teacher Placement 
and Follow-Up for the College of Education, University 
of Wyoming.’’ Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service Bulletin No. 8. Vol. X. Pp. 31. University 
of Wyoming, Laramie. 1952. 
A portion of a dissertation submitted to the Department 
of Educational Administration and the Graduate School 
of the University of Wyoming in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Ed.D. degree. 


ANCE, JAMES J. ‘‘A Proposed Program of Econom- 
ics Education as a Part of General Education in the 
Junior College.’’ Educational Problems Series Bul- 
letin No. 4. Pp. vii+70. College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie. 1952. $1.00. 
This is an experimental publication, a portion of a doc- 
toral dissertation. 

e 
‘Viewpoints on Edueational Issues and Problems.’’ 
Proceedings of 39th Annual Schoolmen’s Week. Pp. 
vi+ 382. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4 
1952. 
Joint meeting of Southeastern Convention District of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Association, April 23-26, 
1952. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS announces 
publication of the findings of 


THE COMMISSION ON 


Sponsored by the Association of American Universities and financed by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Commission was set up in 1949 to study higher education in the United States 
and to make suggestions that would alleviate the financial difficulties that 
handicap its operations. In the course of an intensive three-year investigation, 
the Commission surveyed and evaluated the major issues now facing the 
colleges and universities. The results of the Commission’s work, published 
in eleven books by Columbia University Press, are described herewith. 


The Final Report 





NATURE AND NEEDS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Report of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education 


This report states briefly and concisely the unani- 
mous conclusions of the Commission’s twelve dis- 
tinguished members: eight education administra- 
tors, four trustees. Based on first-hand knowledge 
and on the research prepared by the staff, the book 
offers an authoritative picture of the nature and 
financial needs of higher education, with recom- 
mendations for sound future practice. 150 pp. 


$2.50. 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Staff Report of the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education 


JOHN D. MILLETT. Here the executive director 
summarizes the findings of the research staff and 
gives a thorough analysis of the total administra- 
tive and financial conditions and requirements of 
higher education today. Much of the material is 
from memoranda and studies not otherwise pub- 
lished. 544 pp. $5.00. 


Staff Studies 





GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
UNIVERSITIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Memoranda Submitted to the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education by Harold 
W.. Dodds, Louis M. Hacker, and 


Lindsay Rogers 


Three top-level educators give succinct, authori- 
tative analyses of the British system, in which the 
government contributes 60 per cent of the financial 
support to higher education, and succeeds in keep- 
ing the tradition of academic freedom. 140 pp. 

$2.50. 


STATE PUBLIC FINANCE AND 
STATE INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN 

THE UNITED STATES 


H. K. ALLEN in collaboration with RICHARD 
G. AXT. In this over-all picture of the financial 
crisis now facing state institutions of higher edu- 
cation, the authors search for solutions in the state 
and federal tax structure, in the state budgets, and 
within the universities themselves. The problem 
is studied in its broadest framework. 215 pp. $3.00. 





JOHN D. MILLETT 


Executive Director 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE 


BYRON S. HOLLINSHEAD. This volume assesses 
the social objectives of higher education in terms 
of enrollment experience. It takes up such ques- 
tions as: To what extent have students of intellec- 
tual promise been able to acquire higher educa- 
tion? What are the motives that cause young men 
and women to go to college? What can be done 
to bring higher education to more of our promis- 
ing youths and thus serve the ends of democracy? 


224 pp. $3.00. 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
AND FINANCING HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


RICHARD G. AXT. The author reviews the sup- 
port that the government gives to furthering higher 
education, notably aid to agricultural education, to 
research, and to veterans. Proposals for further 
extensions of such support are also critically ex- 
amined. 306 pp. $4.00. 


STUDENT CHARGES AND 
FINANCING HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


RICHARD H. OSTHEIMER. The author of this 
volume recognizes the growing importance of stu- 
dent fees in financing current operations of col- 
leges and universities. He particularly studies such 
questions as the effect of larger fees on enrollment 
and on the equality of opportunity for higher edu- 
cation. 232 pp. $3.50. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
SCOPE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


RICHARD HOFSTADTER and C. DeWITT 
HARDY. The first part of this volume sketches the 
general historical development of higher education 
in the United States. The second part discusses the 
great educational issues that have emerged from 
the pursuit of liberal, professional, and graduate 
objectives in higher education. 264 pp. $3.00. 


Staff Technical Papers 





A STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF 
THE ORGANIZATION OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1948-1949 


RICHARD H. OSTHEIMER. All institutions of 
higher education in the United States are classed 
according to nature of control, character and num- 
ber of students, geographical location, size, and de- 


grees awarded. 250 pp. Paper, $2.50. 


Continued on next pag 


CURRENT OPERATING EXPEN- 
DITURES AND INCOME OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1930, 1940, 
AND 1950 


WILLIAM V. CAMPBELL, ROBERT J. ENGLISH, 
and GEORGE LAMPROS, Technical Staff. Details 
of operating expenditures and income for higher 
education are offered in a comprehensive series of 
tables. The valuable information given here pro- 
vided data for the Commission’s recommendations. 
100 pp. Paper, $2.50. 





—> 








Commission on Financing Higher Education (cont’d.) 


AN ATLAS OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Geographical Distribution of Accredited 
Four-Year Colleges, Universities, and 
Technical Schools in 1950 


JOHN D. MILLETT. A series of 61 maps of states 
and of large cities of the United States shows the 
distribution of 847 different universities, liberal 
arts colleges, teachers colleges, technical schools, 
and general professional training schools, public 
and private. The information is instantaneously 
available from the maps, on which county boundary 
lines are also shown. The Atlas illustrates with 
great clarity the diversity of institutions of higher 
education in the United States, 60 pp., 11” x 17”. 

Paper, $2.50. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 27 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 














In 1918 


—Carnegie organizations established TIAA to 
serve the life insurance and annuity needs of the 
educational world. 


In 1952 


—TIAA establishes the new College Retirement 
Equities Fund, companion to but distinct from 
TIAA. This plan permits a portion of annuity 
premiums to be invested in common stocks and 
provides a program designed to keep step with 
economic trends and living costs. 


Individuals Groups 
Write TIAA-CREF for a booklet! 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
—_—_o-— 

COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











